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ypewriter of the experts 


T" Smith-Corona is the “Type- bility and dependability mean 
writer of the Experts.” Pro- less frequent servicing, lower 
fessional typists who make their upkeep cost for years to come. 
living with a typewriter, select 

Smith-Corona ... because 
its easy action, floating 
shift and automatic mar- 
gin-set speed up output, 
lessen fatigue... because 
its mechanical precision 
turns out cleaner, neater 
work... because its dura- 


SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


LCSMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Canadian factory & offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Maker: also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons & Carbons. 
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THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH 


Yielding Place to New 


IXTY YEARS AGO aé red-haired 
Scotch-Irish lad in Liverpool dared 
challenge the [ates with a venture 
that has affected millions of workers all 
around the globe, many of whom, over the 
years, have gratefully expressed their debt 
to him for the success they have enjoyed 
through the invention he gave the world in 
May, 1888. 

Our readers had his own version of the 
story in the closing issues of our last vol- 
ume. reporters, and those 
knew him too, have 
heard the fascinating story from his own 
lips: how he made his first acquaintance 
with shorthand when a friend of his father’s 
took down a Sunday sermon during a visit 
to the family home in the little 
Rockcorry, County Monaghan, and what 
came of it. 


Teachers and 


others of us who 


illage of 


JOHN ROBERT GREGG was just a 
child at the time, four years the junior of a 
brother and sister who were making bril- 
liant records in school. Yet these two had 
failed to learn shorthand, despite their 
father’s dearest desire that they emulate his 
friend's accomplishment. What hope, then, 
was there that John could? 

His father may have had no hope, but, in 
John, the very circumstance bred a firm 
determination to learn shorthand if (as he 
himself put it) “it killed him”! So he set 
out in search of a simpler system than they 
had tried, and he found a little book with 
only three shorthand plates in it—an alpha- 
bet, and some abbreviations. 

That he mastered, and in the doing of it 


he fell in love with shorthand—not just the 
system he first chose to study, but with the 
whole art of swift, light writing. By the 
time he was fifteen, he knew five different 
methods. He studied various other English 
systems, and French and German systems, 
too. None of them quite satisfied him; so 
eventually he began evolving a system of 
his own, a phonetic handwriting “for the 
million,” as he envisioned it even in that 
early day. 


LIGHT - LINE PHONOGRAPHY, the 
title under which Gregg Shorthand first 
appeared, was a 28-page pamphlet that its 
twenty-year-old author had to borrow ten 
pounds from his brother to have printed. 
(Years later Mr. Gregg had to pay a hun 
dred dollars for a tattered old copy of 
this original edition, one of very few 
extant. ) 

A revised and greatly improved edition 
was issued when Mr. Gregg first came to 
America, and the printer’s bill for that 
pamphlet took the last of the one hundred 
thirty dollars with which he had landed 
in Boston. 

That was 1893—the year of a great 
panic—and half of the stenographers in 
the city were out of a job. Somehow, 
though, students did find their way, for 
private roll-top desk in 
the Equitable Building, where Mr. Gregg 
had joined his friend Frank Rutherford, 
already established and teaching the sys- 
tem in a “roll-top” school. The building 
closed at six, so to eke out income from 
his evening hours Mr. Gregg started classes 


lessons, to the 
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Yielding Place to New 


IXTY YEARS AGO a red-haired 
Scotch-Irish lad in Liverpool dared 


challenge the Fates with a venture 
that has affected millions of workers all 
around the globe, many of whom, over the 
years, have gratefully expressed their debt 
to him for the success they have enjoyed 
through the invention he gave the world in 
May, 1888. 

Our readers had his own version of the 
story in the closing issues of our last vol- 
Teachers and reporters, and those 
others of us who knew him too, have 
heard the fascinating story from his own 
lips: how he made his first acquaintance 
with shorthand when a friend of his father’s 
took down a Sunday sermon during a visit 
to the family home in the little village of 
Rockcorry, County Monaghan, and what 
came of it. 


ume. 


JOHN ROBERT GREGG was just a 
child at the time, four years the junior of a 
brother and sister who were making bril- 
liant records in school. Yet these two had 
failed to learn shorthand, despite their 
father’s dearest desire that they emulate his 
friend’s accomplishment. What hope, then, 
was there that John could? 

His father may have had no hope, but, in 
John, the very circumstance bred a firm 
determination to learn shorthand if (as he 
himself put it) “it killed him”! So he set 
out in search of a simpler system than they 
had tried, and he found a little book with 
only three shorthand plates in it—an alpha- 
bet, and some abbreviations. 

That he mastered, and in the doing of it 


he fell in love with shorthand—not just the 
system he first chose to study, but with the 
whole art of swift, light writing. By the 
time he was fifteen, he knew five different 
methods. He studied various other English 
systems, and French and German systems, 
too. None of them quite satisfied him; so 
eventually he began evolving a system of 
his own, a phonetic handwriting “for the 
million,” as he envisioned it even in that 
early day. 


LIGHT - LINE PHONOGRAPHY, the 
title under Shorthand first 
appeared, was a 28-page pamphlet that its 
twenty-year-old author had to borrow ten 
pounds from his brother to have printed. 
(Years later Mr. Gregg had to pay a hun 
dred dollars for a tattered old copy of 
this original edition, one of very few 
extant.) 

A revised and greatly improved edition 
was issued when Mr. Gregg first came to 
America, and the printer’s bill for that 
pamphlet took the last of the one hundred 
thirty dollars with which he had landed 
in Boston. 

That was 1893—the year of a great 
panic—and half of the stenographers in 
the city were out of a job. Somehow, 
though, students did find their way, for 
private lessons, to the roll-top desk in 
the Equitable Building, where Mr. Gregg 
had joined his friend Frank Rutherford, 
already established and teaching the sys- 
tem in a “roll-top” The building 
closed at six, so to eke out income from 
his evening hours Mr. Gregg started classes 
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for the youngsters that drifted into the 
3oys’ Institute of Industry. Still, Christ- 
mas found the two friends with only a dollar 


and a half between them for their holiday 


meal—and the last dime of that went to the 
courteous waiter. 

Mr. Gregg had amassed a capital of 
seventy-five dollars before he left Bos- 
ton for Chicago in December, 1895, to 
yen a school of his own. But it was 
1897 before he was able to put out the 
Manual in book form. Revisions followed 
in 1901 and in 1916; then again in 1929 


this latter today’s Anniversary Edition that 
marked forty years of amazing growth. 
THE early years might have discouraged 
ardent shorthand enthusiast, 
but Mr. Gregg’s faith in the success of his 
idea neve He had dedicated him 
self to young people the world 
over from the drudgery entailed in learning 
the old-style shorthand. 
his spirit, and the Forward Movement be- 
came a veritable Crusade. By 1900 it had 
begun to sweep the country, and from then 


a less young 
wavered. 
relieving 


His pupils caught 


n the use of the system and the companion 
textbooks that were added to the Gregg line 
} Coast in the 
around the world. It 
takes offices in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Boston, Dallas, Toronto, 
London (England), and representatives in 
Cuba, Mexico, 


+ 


to serve the interests of today’s writers and 


from Coast to 
Americas and all 


has spread 


and 
and the Philippines, besides, 


teachers of Gregg shorthand. 


For his outstanding contributions to the 


levelopment of commercial education, Dr. 


Gregg had many honors conferred on him, 


it none he valued more than the thousands 


} 


letters he received that typified the warm 
feeling of friendship Greggites have always 
iad for the author of the system. Their in- 
+ + } | 


terests were his life interest. Even while in 
e hospital just before his death, he was 
working on the pri 
Manual 


mised 


revision of the 


now nearly ready for the press, 


which, in line with his earliest ambitions, 


will sti further simplify the 
learning of shorthand. 


teaching and 


IN furtherance of his plans, Mrs. Gregg 
assumed the presidency of the Company on 
his death and has carried on his work for 
Now McGraw-Hill, one of 
the largest publishing organizations in the 
world, has 


the past year. 


purchased the Gregg enter- 


prises—Gregg College (Chicago), the 


Gregg Schools in Great Britain, the Gregg 
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Publishing Company here and in Canada, 
and the Gregg Publishing Company, Ltd., 
in London—and under a combined leader- 
ship the Gregg name and traditions will be 
perpetuated. 

Mrs. Gregg continues, as a member of 
the Board of Directors of the reorganized 
Gregg Publishing Company, which will be 
officered by executives chosen from both 
firms: 

CHAIRMAN: James H. 
of one of the founders, 
Board of McGraw-Hill 

PRESIDENT: Curtis G. Benjamin, president 
also of McGraw-Hill B 
one of its directors 

VicE-PRESIDENTS: Edward E. Booher, 
vice-president of McGraw-Hill and manager 
of that firm’s School Department, who will 
serve as Executive Vice-President of 
Gregg; Hubert A. Hagar, vice-president 
and general manager of Gregg, who will 
be also a director of the new organization; 
Guy S. Fry, vice-presid and treasurer of 
Gregg and business manager of the GREGG 
WrITER and the Business EpucaTIon 
Worip; and Robert E. Slaughter, manager 
of McGraw-Hill’s former Business Educa- 
tion Department, and 1 
vertising 


VU cGraw, Jr., son 
and chairman of the 


ok Company, and 





intil a year ago ad- 
manager tor Gregg. 


FROM beginnings back in the ’80’s, when 

McGraw, Sr., resigned the princi 
palship of an upstate school for a long and 
nmi’ 


James H 


f technical 
Hili 


magazines and 


successful career as a isher 
journals and textbooks and John A 
established his engineering 
reference manuals, they, like Dr. Gregg, had 
Service to l 


their fields f mind. 
Their businesses grew 


first 
then (in 1908) 
divisions into the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, now publish- 


remost in 
and prospered, 
izations 
they combined their book 


as separate orga! 


ing over 2,500 titles in all fields of tech- 
nology and engineering, in mathematics, 


chemistry, and 


industrial manage- 
agricultural 
nursing, and 


physics 
ment, business and economics, 


science, and latterly in hygiene, 


public health, with sound-motion pictures 


and filmstrips to a 


Ty . 
| ney nave 


company many texts 

won leadership in the techni- 
cal and the college textbook field. Their 
texts in business education and the several 
hundred published by Gregg now compris¢ 
a single, comprehensive business education 
education di- 


program. As the business 


vision of McGraw-Hill, Gregg goes forward 
to enlarge this program, and to develop still 
further the ideals of the 


three parent companies 


fc yunders of all 
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ON TAKING YOUR FIRST STEP | 


These pointers may make that important first 
day easier for you when you go out on the job 


MARY 


b and are 


OU’'VE landed your first j 
1 arrive a little 


reporting fol 
y that 
feel somewhat 


Ww irk 


1 
early 


} - 
anxious to know what it is going to be 
like. 
desk, gives you a new notebook, and checks 


ae 
the stationery supplies in your desk d 


Miss Supervisor takes you to your 


awer. 
You are all set! She has somethin 
tant to do and will be back wit! 
[ You take this opportuni 


and 


g impor- 
work 


for you. 





around get your bearings 


strange new world to you, and you wonder 
if you'll make good. You will! 

If you are located in a Stenographic De- 
partment, you will probably be seated in a 
row of desks. Typewriters will be clatter- 
ing and everyone will be busy with her 
own work. It is confusing, and you feel 
lost and absolutely out of things The 


girls glance at you as they pass, sizing you 
up. Most of 
will “look through you,” and suddenly you 
won't like them. hasty in your 
judgment, though—they may out to 
be your best friends. 


them smile, 
turn 


y OUR first assignment from Miss Super- 


visor will probably be a straight typing 
job; something to keep you busy until 
more important work comes along. Don't 


rush headlong into this, typing it in “noth- 


ing flat.” Take your time and check it 
through carefully for errors. They don’t 
expect you to be a world-beater the first 


day, but they would like you to be accurate. 
When you're finished, hand the work to 
Miss Supervisor and ask if there is any- 
thing else to be done. 


Soon she will tell you that “Mr. Blank 


has a few letters” and he'll buzz when 
ready. Go back to your desk and check 
your pen to be sure that it is clean and 


well filled. 

Mark the current date on the first page 
of your notebook. This is a must. Some 
day in the future you may be called on to 
refer to your notes of a certain date. It 
is good practice to file completed notebooks 


SMITH 


Large firms usual- 
ial law firms: 
oe 


long as five 


— 
7 


buzzer unds and Miss Su- 
pervisor beckons to you, take your note- 
book and pel She will introduce: you to 
Mi Bl il} 

\s he dictates, he usually hands you the 
previous correspondence This you put 
face down on the desk beside you so it 
will be in the same ler as the answering 
letter in your notebou 

Mark all telegrams | your book with 
an identifying symbol—an 4, a Il’, the 
abbreviation T/:L, any mark of your 
wn choosing, so that it will immediately 
signify preference over the letters. Or 
better yet, put paper clips on the pages to 
indicate telegrams; then when you get back 
to your desk, you will not lose time find- 
ing your “rush” notes. 

Don’t trust too much to memory! One 


of my first jobs was with a wholesale 
a tele- 
mill for a ton of “Mahogany- 
trusted myself to re- 
Dictation piled 

Le layed tran- 


scription, so I had to leave a few letters 
when 


paper 
gram to the 


house and my boss gave me 


colored” 


member 


paper. | 
it was a telegram. 
up that day and other duties 


over till the next day. That. nig! 
preparing for bed I looked at my mahogany 
dressing table and suddenly 
“Mahogany” order. I 
that night. 

The telegram went off the 


remembered the 
didn’t sleep very 
well 
first thing in 
the morning, after I humbly confessed my 
negligence to the boss. He. luckily, was 
very understanding \fter that I always 
brought along a few paper clips with my 
notebook, and I never again forgot a tele- 
gram. 

You will probably be required to make 
One to 
go to the telegraph office, one file copy, and 
one stamped or marked “CONFIRMA- 
TION,” to be sent by mail to the person 
or company to 


at least three copies of telegrams. 


(Continued on page 240) 
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N the wee small hours of the morning, 
the cloak of darkness enfolding the 
little town of East Bayview, New York, 
is stabbed by two piercing beams of light 
coming toward each other from opposite 
The sleepy stillness 
The rhythmic clickety-clack 


lirections. suddenly 
comes to life. 
f hurrying passengers cars and the power- 
ful purr of mighty engines 


diesel echo 


through the drowsy hills. The lightbeams 
cross, and later two 
pass in the night. 


seconds secretaries 


THE eight secretaries on staff at the New 
York Central Railroad for 
purpose of working aboard the 
Twentieth Century Limited on its daily 
runs from New York to Chicago perform 
their duties on a veritable Waldorf-Astoria 
m wheels. As they are whisked through 
the night, they dwell in conservative opu- 
Each of the fourteen cars of the 
luxury train is connected by inter-dial tele- 
phone, permitting passengers to telephone 
for service in the diner or other parts of 
the train. The Lookout Lounge and the 
club cars have radio receivers. 

The entire train is air-conditioned and 
has circulating ice water in every room. 
A barber travels on the train for the con- 
venience of passengers. All doors used by 
passengers are pneumatically operated and 
swing open at the touch of a hand bar. 


the express 
famed 


lence. 





| Secretaries Who Pass in the Night 


ANTHONY R. 


HAMILTON 


Original contemporary paintings are dis- 
played in two cars each month and are 
changed every f weeks. Between New 
York and Buffalo phone calls can be made 
from the train to any city desired. The 
kitchen is completely electrified. Colors 
were selected to blend harmoniously. (They 
were chosen by Henry Dreyfuss.) All the 
And of 


service 


tour 


furniture was especially designed. 
course there is efficient 
for those who desire it. 


secretarial 


Personages of importance virtually “com- 
mute” on this Luxury Limited—diplomats 
from the United Nations, prominent busi- 


nessmen, well-known newspapermen. Bing 


Crosby, Marlene Dietrich, Milton Berle, 
Helen Hayes, James Stewart, Frank 
Sinatra, Katharine Hepburn, and many 
other stage and screen stars are often 
among its passengers. Cardinal Spellman 
and Bishop Shiel, of the clergy: Gen 


Tunney, Jack Dempsey, and Dan Topping, 
of the world of sports—people famous in 
all the professions travel 
can be found aboard the well-known Twen 
tieth Century Limited. 


who regularly 


“WOULDN'T trade my job for any- 
thing!” Andy Henry, a veteran of sixteen 
years as a traveling secretary between 
New York and Chicago, said as he talked 
to your reporter and checked in passengers. 
He pointed out numerous important people 


down the traditional long red 
i f passengers 
Century. 

1 vays been aboard 
this train since its first run in 1902. Now, 
a secretary is stationed al ird each section. 
That means, with tw sectiol leaving 
Grand Central each night at 6 P.M., and 

sections leaving Chicago at approxi- 
mately the sa > time, f secretaries pass 
each other during night 
Cheir dutie many and varied. Their 
day starts three quarters ¢ f an hour be fore 
train time. During ‘this i 
ich passenger abvard and 1 | the pas- 
senger’s name on a li vhich they type up 


later, wit twelve cop al [ these 


ci pies go t 


9 
get 
} 


pecause 


ms that 


"RING the trip, the train secretary finds 


ell sending t 


elegrams, inlorming those 


stops along 

transcribing 

=. - af 
relative 


equipment, 


morning. Sometimes, 
transcribing of 
through until le 1 

“Each trip is different,” says Bill Treloar 
“Some | nigh her little } 
routine to follow, other nights 


don’t stop hopping till you’ve arrived at your 


} 
1 
destination and all the passengers have left.” 


Each secretary makes one round trip and 
then has a day off. If he leaves New York 
on the 6 P.M. train, he arrives in Chicago 
the following morning and takes the same 
train out that night. 


ALL persons selected for work aboard 
the Century are carefully chosen. The New 


York Central tries to give its passengers 


RIGHT—Journey’s end, and Mr. Smith # 
ing Lounge-Secretary Car for home. 
left—the new Century passing Breakneck 
tain, on the Hudson. CENTER, left—a 
of the diner. UPPER RIGHT— 


enjoying Lookout Lounge in Observation 





EFT—Hugh Smith, Twentieth Century Lim- 

ined secretary, at typewriter in Secretary's Of- 

of the train. BELOW, center right—greeting 
passenger who is checking in for the trip . ; ee 3 
the best service possible. This is true of 
stewards, cooks, porters, barbers, as well 
as of secretarial personnel. Secretaries 
have to be proficient in shorthand and 
typing, as well as being personable and 
tactful. Before going aboard the Century 
they must serve an apprenticeship in one 
ff the many New York Central Railroad 
offices. Once they are selected for duty on 
the Century, they usually serve as a relief 
man before making regular runs. Bob 
Walsh is the relief man in the New York 
area at present and is looking forward to 
the time when he will become a “regular.” 
The secretary’s office aboard the Century 
is located in the luxurious lounge-secretary- 
barber car, which has been found to be the 
most convenient place for it for passengers. 


SECRETARIES aboard the Century go 
out of their way to be helpful. In the days 
of Tom Ryan, who served passengers for 
over twenty years, no task was too difficult 
for him to perform. It is said that once 
when a passenger was struck by a sudden 
desire to hear his favorite song, Tom wired 
ahead to the Station Master at Toledo, 
» handed him a portable phonograph and 
a record when the train stopped there. The 
passenger got his song. 
t an uncommon occurrence for a 
i shirts or paja- 
mas for the passenger who has forgotten 
such items. Medicine, umbrellas, backgam- 
mon boards, and numberless other materials 


} 


have been obtained for grateful passengers. 


rr " — . , 
I HERE have been many stories told about 


fabulous tips being given to personnel 


aboard the Century. Hugh Smith, who has 
been a secretary aboard the train for fifteen 
years, recalls one night when a passenger 
tipped a conductor $300 because he insisted 
the conductor looked like his brother. 
Despite many refusals, the passenger finally 
won out, and everyone was happy. 

“My biggest tip was $20,” says Bill 
Treloar. “I took considerable dictation 
from an advertising executive, including 
some magazine copy. He asked me to add 
some of my own ideas, which I did. When 
he received the transcript, he gave me the 
money and offered me a job with his 
firm.” 

[T is understandable why the secretaries 
aboard the Century enjoy their work so 
much. They like the unusualness of its 


demands. They never know what to expect 
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when they’re summoned to a drawing room 
or compartment. They never know whom 
they'll meet, or what type of work they will 
be called on to handle. 
to dictate his will. A playwright 
struck with a sudden inspiration. 


A man might want 


A states- 
man might be ready to dictate an important 
speech. 

As one of the secretaries said to your 
reporter as the Century pulled out of Grand 
Central, “It took quite a bit of effort to 
get where I am today, but you can’t beat 
having a job where you anticipate 
to work.” 


Rib-Tickler 
BORIS RANDOLPH 


— TEARS to LAUGH in 
eleven moves. Beginning with the 


word TEARS, change one letter 


going 


at a time 
and form a new word each time according 
to the definitions, 


word LAUGH 


until you reach the 


(See page 258 for the 
Correct Answers) 


Supports . — 
Male swine —- — 
Ill-bred people ~ 

Footgear a oy = 
Honks ——- — 
Molar at ae ee aes 
Truth —_—---— 
Compass point a a 

Sigh an ae 

A loch (lake) a 
LAUGH 


Tastes Differ Even in Tea! 


N A STUDY OF TEA HABITS, based 

on interviews with eight thousand per- 
sons, representing a statistically accurate 
cross section of the American population 
twelve years of age and older, hot tea is 
more popular in the largest cities, while 
iced tea is favored more in small commu- 
nities and rural areas. 

Almost half the people in the South 
drink hot or iced tea at least seven times 
a week in the summertime, but only 36 
per cent of New Englanders drink it that 
often. 


might be 
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“Qne of the Gang” 


ELEANOR BRENT 


_ first job is going to be a little 
strange. You have just stepped out of 
high school, or 


sche |, business 


seal 
college, 
where you have enjoyed a close 


ship with friends and teachers. 


relation- 
Now you 
are face to face with perfect strangers and 
you feel alone and insecure. You suddenly 
feel the eyes of your future co-workers 
glued upon you whenever you happen to 
glance up from your work. It’s disturbing, 
isn’t it? 

But wait! Remember each one of those 
workers experienced the same feeling. They, 
too, were once new on the job, regardless 
of how many years of experience they now 
have to their credit. Executives go through 
the same insecure feeling when they take 
over a job in a new They 
have the have to make 
good, and to have the other fellow accept 
them as a co-worker and friend. 


line of work. 


same desire you 


DON'T be downhearted if, at the end of 
the day, dissatisfied with your 
efforts. It takes time and patience before 


you are 


you are accepted as “one of the gang.” You 
will be pleasantly surprised, though, at the 
willingness of your co-workers to acquaint 


you with office routine. Don’t be afraid 
to tell them it’s your first job. They are 
really a sentimental lot, office workers, 


and they'll probably pat your hand (figura- 
tively, if not literally) and toss you words 
They will, without 
doubt, tell you of their first job and how 
they 


of encouragement. 


felt, and it will be, surprisingly, the 
same experience as your own. 

So don’t worry—it’s only human to dis- 
like a change in the routine of living. By 
the time a month‘has passed you will feel 
so much at home in the office that, when a 
new girl starts to work, you will glance 
at her and say, “I know just how you 
feel.” And you'll do your share to wel- 
come her and make her feel like 
the gang.” 


“one of 


o¢¢ 
TYPEWRITER %#1—Pretty snooty, 
aren't you, belonging to the elite! 


- 


Typewriter 22 


You're just the type to 
say that. 


Now go ahead and write some- 
thing and show what a pica you are.—Ray 
Southworth 
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Transcription Talent Teaser 


By E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


Our tellers report that a great many of our depositors 
constantly fail to observe the most obvious pre-cautions in 


drawing checks. 


This carelessness (or ignorance not only 


results in risk to them but in case of loss, tn extra work 


for the bank. 


Therefor will you have printed, as soon as possible a 
single leaf circular that can be used as enclosure with 
monthly bank statements or with other mail sent to our deposite- 


ors. 


large siz 
should be used. 


This. circular might well be headed 


writing checks’, 


l. Never make a check out 


I suggest a size that will fit either our small or 
ize envelopes without folding. 


A clear readable type 


‘precautions in 


The following points should be included; 
to bearer or cash. 


Unless you 


are cashing the check imediately and are actually in the 


place where you expect to cash it. 


checks. 


in ink. (3) Write legably. 


(2). Never sign blank 


Any one may fill in his own name and whatever sum 
he sees fit and obtain the money. 


(5). 


(3) Write all checks 
Begin writing at the 


extreem left of each line, draw a line through unused space, 


(6) Make neither erasures or alterasions. (7) 


Destroy 


all checks that require alterasions because of the mistakes 


in the lst writeing. 


Will you please see that a proof of the above is sent 
to me before the job is releesed for printing. 


Y THE TIME you read this magazine, 
you will be “headed in” to the serious 
work that midyears. Of 
course you’re anxious to make a good end- 
of-term record, especially in that transcrip- 


ti mn class. 


preces les 


which 
“sharpen your teeth.” It will help 
you in learning to watch for the trouble 


spots in actual work on your future job. 


So here’s something on 
you can 


THIS typist took this letter in shorthand 
froma bank executive. It was typed on inter- 
ffice stationery, which bore the headings 
“To,” “From,” “Subject,” “Date.” 
heads have been omitted here to gain space. 

Type as nearly a correct copy as you 
can and keep it until next month, for com- 
parison with the correct copy that will be 
shown then. will be given at 
that time as to the reasons why certain er- 
rors are errors. For the benefit of those of 
you who missed the November issue, here is 
a list of the type of mishaps to look for: 


These 


Comments 


1. Misspellings, including misuse of the 
hyphen in compound words. 

2. Incorrect division of words. 

3. Wrong choice of words when there 


are two or more words that sound the 
same or nearly the same; as plain and 
plane; already and all 
ready; elusive and illusive; residence and 
residents. 

4. Incorrect punctuation. 

5. Incorrect use of capital letters. 

6. Use of figures instead of words when 
writing numbers, and vice versa. 

7. Wrong use of abbreviations. 


adverse and averse; 


8. Failure to correct glaring errors in 
grammar. 

9. Inconsistencies of all kinds. 

10. Typing errors. There are too many 
of these to enumerate, but a few of the 
most common are: (a) transposition of let- 
ters; (b) strikeovers; (c) poor erasures; 
(d) errors in spacing—either an extra 
space left or none; (¢) faulty shifting 
capitals not aligned with small letters; (f) 
irregular paragraph indentions. 


WHY not include the headings mentioned 
in the second paragraph, when copying this 
interoffice memo, and type suitable fill-ins 
following them? Refer to your typing text 
for suggestions for such layouts. 
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You Can So Type Numbers! 


ALAN C. LLOYD 
Assistant Editor 


The reaches to the 3 and 9 
are clues to number control 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


ERE IT IS January, 1949; and if 

you are like most of the other 

millions of typists, you are having 
trouble convincing your that 1948 
is gone and 1949 is here. One thing, though, 
is encouraging: have noticed how 
rapidly you can type 1949? Just two fingers 
are involved—the / and the f; clackety- 
clack, 1949. 

Thinking about the date leads us to 
think about our number reaches. How often 
have you sighed and said to yourself, “I 
wish I could type all the numbers as rapid- 
ly as I can the numbers in the year”? Well, 
suppose we stop sighing and do something 
about the matter. 


hngers 


you 


THERE ARE several reasons why most 
of us hesitate and either down or 
look up when we come across numerals in 
our typing. For one reason, we do not 
type numbers so often as we type letters; 
we do not get the repeated practice we 
need. For another reason, the reaches 
from the home row to the top row are 
longer than any of the reaches we have 
to make to type letters. Even the cham- 
pions take longer to make those number 
reaches. Too, the reaches to the numbers are 
not so direct as are the reaches to the let- 
ters; the angles are different. 

But the biggest reason for our hesitating 
is probably this: numbers are always so 
very, very important. Every typist lives in 
dread of typing the wrong numerals after 
a dollar sign or the wrong numerals in 
the quantity column. Because numbers are 
sO important, most typists feel that they 
have to “play safe” by (1) looking at the 
keyboard as they type the numbers and by 
(2) pausing to verify that they have typed 
the right numbers. 

This “play safe” habit gets in so deep 
that many typists look up every time they 
type anything on the top row, whether 
they are typing 1949, a quotation mark, 
or even a hyphen. 


slow 


WHAT MOST OF US need is more 
confidence in our ability to type numbers 
accurately. If we are sure we can type the 
numbers correctly, we won't be tempted 
to look up or to hesitate. So long as we 
are not sure we can type numbers cor- 
rectly, we will go right on “playing safe” 
by looking up. 

Now, 


the only 


we can’t build this confidence if 
numbers we type are the occa- 
sional ones that pop up in our regular pro- 
duction work. We can’t build number-reach 
skill just by typing an occasional date, in- 
voice, or inside address. You see, all those 
numbers are so important that we won't let 
ourselves “take a chance” on them. 

What we need is some practice material 
we can use to build skill without being 
afraid of errors. Yes, we need number 
drills on which to practice—special exer- 
cises. And that is the kind of material il- 
lustrated on the opposite page, special ex- 
ercises to give number mastery. 


THESE ARE NOT ordinary drills; they 
are very special There are seven 
drills, and each one has a particular mis- 
sion to perform. There is a test, too, for 


ones. 


you to use to see if the practice is doing 
for you what it ought to do. You should 
be able to follow directions and pound 
your way through the entire set of exer- 
cises in about ten minutes. If you will do 
so every day for ten days, you will find 
your number control getting to be what 
you want it to be; if you do these drills 
every day for a month, you will find you 
have all the confidence you want—you will 
be master of your ttumber reaches. 

As you do these drills, remember that 
there are three rules for you to observe. 
The first has to do with will power; the 
second, with proofreading; and the third, 
with purposefulness. 

First, do not cheat yourself by looking 
up from the copy before typing every line 
twice. No one is going to “grade” your 
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' Some Top-Notch Top-Row Drills 
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s2s dod f4f f5f 


Straight Run: 
Straight Run: 
Rhythm Run in: 
Rhythm Run out: 
Rhythm "around": 


33399 9 333 333 333 999 999 999 33 33 33 
59 39 39 93 93 95 BZ’ 339 993 995 393 393 93 
Drill Four 
So 99 32 99 32 99 34 99 34 99 35 99 35 99 32 
99 33 98 33 98 33 97 33 97 33 96 33 96 33 90 
32 90 33 99 34 98 55 97 35 96 32 90 35 99 34 
Drill Five 
88 22 00 44 88 22 00 44 88 22 77 44 66 55 88 
82 28 04 40 82 28 04 40 82 28 74 47 65 56 84 
80 42 70 52 60 52 08 24 07 25 06 25 00 22 88 
Drill Six 
330 339 3358 337 336 992 993 994 995 234 890 
952 953 934 935 390 399 598 397 396 802 208 
Drill Seven 
tie row woe ore eye ute owe pie pew pet toe 
085 492 293 943 363 753 923 083 032 035 593 
were poor tore your wipe tour pure wire pipe 
2543 0994 5943 6974 2803 5974 0743 2843 0803 
Achievement Test 
1901 2802 3705 4604 5605 7406 7307 8208 9109 
5915 8316 2917 0418 7119 2520 6621 9322 4723 
2729 3830 4931 5032 7233 7334 7435 8536 9737 
2543 7844 3445 8946 4547 9048 9549 8450 7351 


These are not ordinary drills. Each has 
the instructions given for each drill in the 


PRACTICE FOR NUMBER MASTERY 


Drill One 
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j6j j7j k8k 191 ;0; 2s 3d 4f Sf 6j 7j 8k 91 0; 254567890 


23456 7890 
0987654352 
29384756 
657483920 


ae 


Drill Two 


029584756 0292 


Drill Three 


a special purpose; 


254567890 254567890 
0987654352 098765432 
84756 
657483920 657483920 
29384756574835920 0293847565748 


tA 


98 3 


44 
48 
44 


0 


pot 


VI 


90 


77 


Zz 
O92 


00 


098 
247 


ire 


095 843 


prep 


0430 


2510 
9824 
9638 
6252 


so, 


WwW 


cn no 09 


oo w 


04 
49 


wi 
28 


re 


2943 


5511 9 


234567890 
098765452 
029384756 
6574835920 
0 02938475657485920 


88 
84 
66 


44 
48 
20 


5 789 
4 949 


e yew 


5 632 


type 


5603 


9325 4426 
8139 


1653 § 


hefore 


typing any, 
accompanying article. That's the way to mastery. 


25456 
09876 


7890 
5432 


029384756 
657485920 


99 


5939 9393 


9393 


9 


35 99 23459 
96 33 67890 
23456 7890 

77 66 44 00 
65 56 47 74 
47 28 56 65 
234 678 890 
020 235 689 
top you wit 


io, 


pier 
0834 


2 9313 


0927 
4141 
4155 


697 285 


proper 
049034 


6414 
7528 
5042 
7656 


be sure to read 
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DRILL ONE is just a quick stroking ex- 
ercise to remind you of the rrect finger 
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authorities agree that y should assign 
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ry ¢ 
2345 67890 
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As you type Drill One, emphasize a sharp, 


clean stroke. Type it at least twice, rather 


slowly and 


DRILL TWO will give you practice in 
using the right fingers on the right keys. 


The first few times you do this drill, study 


very evenly 


the pattern of each line; once you know 
what the pattern is, you won't have to 


watch the copy closely. This is just a kind 
of “warm-up” drill. 

Type only th 
words in front of the 
trying to type 
Be sure to use the corr 


numbers; don’t type the 
| ach line 
twice, ers rapidly. 
*t fingers. Yes, you 


may keep your hands right up there on the 


top row just as if it were a “home row 
Your a-finger will stick up in the air a 
little bit, and that is all right 

[Note that there are tw litferent ways to ty 
numbers, and the difference s based on how 


many numbers you have to type If you, in 
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imber we type most often (especially 
in 1949), and because we are all so ac- 
to bouncing from th to the ¢ 
in typing the year. The o will be easy to 
remember because it comes after the 9; the 
¥ will be easy to remember because it comes 
right before the 9: will be the 
but even they will 


] 


automatic when you recall that the 


; the 6 and ¥ 
hardest to remember, 
become 
7 is “straight” and the 6 is “way off. 

Drill Thre therefore, is designed t 


help you find the 3 and g instantly, so that 





“very positively.” Type 





ty Tr iftener, if you ave any 
trouble with them. Bring all fingers back 
home-row position every time you 


see a space in the drill lines. Do not leave 


te 
+ 


p row. This is a drill 
in finding the 3 and 9, and is fundamental 


to all the other drills. 


DRILL FOUR gives practice in typing 
h their adjacent keys 
You really should type this drill twice, typ- 
ing each line 
time, type 


the 3? and 9 along wit 
twice both times. The first 
with your hands right on the 
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keys. 
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first 
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top row, spacing with a long, long reach 
f your right thumb. The second time, leave 
hands in the normal home-row po- 
sition, just flashing your fingers up to the 
top row. 


DRILL FOUR gives practice in typing 
numbers beside the 3 and 9 without typing 


your 


the 3 or 9 themselves. It is one short step 
beyond Drill Four, you see, and builds 
skill on the other fingers. In this drill, too, 
you should go through it twice—first with 
your hands on the top row and secondly 
with your hands on the home-row keys. 
Remember to each line twice and 
to check for inaccuracies after each pair 
if lines. It would be a good idea to type 
correctly, half a dozen times, any com- 
bination in which you make an error. 


typ 


DRILL SIX is short. You will find that it 
. for it runs along in a kind 
rippling rhythm. It will tie together your 


is Ve ry easy, to 


control of the 3? and 9 with your control of 
the other numbers. 
You should be abl 
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combinations of Drill Seven in this fashion. Then, 
for variety, go through these same drills by the 
other two methods suggested: . 
2. Type the 
but use the 
fingering. 


numbers without typing the words, 


words as a quick guide to correct 


2 


3. After practicing by these first two methods, 
cover up the words and type the numbers. Do 
not try to remember the words; just type the 
numbers. 

Do all your practice on the three-letter 
words and three-digit numbers before you 
go on to the lines with four characters in 
each combination. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT TEST is for 
you to use to see if you’re making progress. 
This is the only exercise in which you do 
not need to type each line twice—though 
you could, of course, for special practice. 
When this for measurement of 
your progress, have someone time you for 


you use 


one minute. It will be easy to compute your 
speed, because the last two digits in each 


combination tell you how many words a 


minute have typed. If you typed two 


and the 


you 


whole lines 





to type this drill fair 
ly rapidly. 

\s in the preceding 
two drills, you will 
1 


rs alein 
na taking 


it worth 
the time to type Dri 
Six in 





posi- 
hands on th 


numbers; then, hands 


m the home keys. 
Remember, always 
type each drill line 
twice without look- 
ing up. “Do you know, Mr. 


DRILL SEVEN is 

not only good practice, but a lot of fun. 
three-letter word above each three- 
numeral number is typed with the identical 
fingers moving in the identical direction. 
In other words (looking at the first combi- 
nation in Drill Seven), 58? is right above 
tic. If, accidentally, you placed: your hands 
on the third row of keys instead of the sec- 
md row, and then tried to type tie, you 
would actually type 583. 


Che 


here are three different ways you can 
Drill Seven. Use them all, so as to 
squeeze every bit of juice out of this drill: 


use 


1. Type the word and then the number. Typ- 
tie will help you remember which fingers to 
use on 583, you see. Practice all the three-stroke 





McKeever, I 
you as a green pinhead!” 


first number on the 
third line of this test, 
for example, 


1 


you 
lave typed 29 words 
1 minute. If 


typed 


you 
exactly the 
first three lines, you 
have typed 42 words 





a minute 

Take this test in 
two ways—first, with 
your hands on the 
top secondly, 


wit 


rOW; 
} 


1 your hands on 


regular “home- 


OW s ke 5. 


y 
f 


always think of thx 
Keep a 
record Ot your score 
to be able to com- 
plete all four lines of the test, with your 


each day. Your goals 


hands on the top row, in one minute; and 
to be able to complete three full lines of the 
test, with your hands on the “home-row” 
keys, in one minute. 


WHEN you can reach those goals with 
100 per cent accuracy, you can be sur« 
that you have genuine mastery of the num- 
ber reaches. You can be confident of your 
ability. You won’t have to “play safe” by 
hesitating and groping and looking up, 
even though you will always proofread 
your numbers just as you do any other 
copy you type. 
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THE STUDY CORNipy: 








HOW DO YOU KNOW YOU CAN? 


Is your shorthand ready for use? The tests of 


business practice may call for special training 


JANET KINLEY GREGG 


schools 


F YOU have noticed ads of 


vhich purport to teach writ- 


seen the 


creative 
' 


probably otten 
“How 


Perhaps you 


ing, you have 


1 


que sti n in bold print do you know 


you can't write reaction 
was, “What 
can't?” 

Of course, we wouldn't 


makes you think I know I 
expect to ask 
who has 
training in shorthand 
job But the 
“How do you 


such a question of the person 


finished a course | 


and is about to go after a 


question might be phrased 


know you can write shorthand—tfor use? 
You've passed the classroom test; now you 


must pass the test of the business office. 


ry’ . ' 

[HE day comes when you take your short- 
hand out of its wrapper, so to speak, and 
some the day 


put it on the market. For 


comes sooner than for others. For some it 


never comes—these are the ones who say, 
years later, “Yes. I learned shorthand once, 
but I’ve 
Never 


and more easily? A 


never had occasion to use it.” 
had occasion to write more quickly 
“Fie” or a “Bosh” is 
in order. 

There are people who have reached only 
moderate speed, yet must make the best of 
what they have. They are conscientious ; 
they are eager to become hetter equipped; 
but, for one reason or another, they must 
go to work 

They start their first day of work. They 
take their first dictation. Let us say that 
their employer is used to dictating at a run- 
away clip, and thinks of 
down for a beginner. (One very prevalent 
among people who are _ not 
versed in shorthand themselves is that any 
“stenographer” can write just as fast as a 
person can speak!)—So there is the chief, 
smiling at the new stenographer as he 
plunges into the first letter. 


nom. 


never slowing 


impression 


WHAT does our secretary do? Scramble 


to get down as much as she can? She’s 
not very wise, if she does that, because 
when the time comes to transcribe there 
won't be much of the letter left! She can’t 


be content to have to confess, “I’m sorry. 


Mr. Blank, but I missed everything b 
tween ‘Dear Sir’ and ‘Yours truly.’” No, 
that won't do. But there is on 
m do. She 


thing she 
can do just what the trafti 
policeman does when he wants to stop the 
smile, and 

equivalent of “Whoa” 
And she can—and should 
a-ing until the dictation speed 


1 
} 


is at the level she can take. 

Now, if ou hard at 
impt ving her shorthand, day by day by 
day, the day will come when she will b 
able to her employer to go a 
little faster and faster still 
until he can talk his letters off as naturally 
as he 


raise her hand, 
prettiest 
she can think of. 


—keep wh 


cars. She can 


say the 


secretary W rks 


encourage 
faster—then 
pleases and be sure that they will be 
returned unto him as_ he them. He 


wants to be sure that if he casts his bread 


spoke 


on the waters it will not return as “bred.” 

Always remember that what is of greatest 
importance is the perfect transcript. You 
may, if you wish and if you can, write in 


Chinese hieroglyphics whatever is said, 
and if you can render your symbols into 
perfectly spelled, punctuated, and 
graphed English, the dictator will not care 
a whit about the method you used to get 
it down. But to assure that transcript’s 
being will probably find it 


safer to use your very best shorthand. 


para- 


perfect, you 


IN most offices, the dictation of any one 
stenographer will be very much of a piece, 
with the same words and expressions ap- 
pearing again and again. Perhaps even after 
the first day’s work you will have an 
excellent idea of what terms will come up 
most often. If you thave access to the files 
of correspondence, you should go through 
them and make up your own list of most- 
used words and phrases. You can make a 
list, if one does not already exist, of the 
names of with Putting 
in some practice on these names you'll find 
will pay well. You can also study to advan- 
tage the common salutations and closings. 


clients, addresses. 
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| Proper Names 


Including the fifty commonest in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston, and 
| in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales 
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When you come to transcribing, if you 
have doubts about the spelling of a name, 
refer to the correspondence, and if you 
find it, ask someone who is likely 
to know. If you are in doubt about the 
spelling of a word, look it up in the dic- 
tionary. Use your own judgment as much 
is you can, but do not hesitate to ask, if 
isking is Intelligent questions 
interested in your work. 


cannot 


necessary. 
show you are 
LET us suppose that your first job is in 
a life insurance company. First collect some 
of the more obvious terms that you will be 
likely to get like: 


oe Boo Wi 


ne 


policy, 
agent, 


words 


life insurance, 
dividends, 


benefits 
protection 


premiums, 
You gather the terms, first, so that you 


will be prepared for them when they come 


ilong at ordinary speed. Then, as you be- 
come familiar with them, you can adopt 
shortcuts when needed. You should list the 
that most often, and 
them forms to be used 
sistently. “life insurance policy” 
is dictated to you day after day, you should 
not hesitate to write /-a-n-p. You will not 
meet conflicts with “lamps” or 
“rambles” in such work, even if you write 
a distorted outline. 


words devise 


for 


occur 
she rter 
Thus, if 


con- 


any 


LET us suppose that your work involves 
magazine advertising. You will undoubtedly 
find frequent use four Manual 
outlines : 


a 


these 


fe rT 


= 


_—Wy 


circulation, magazine, families, markets 


You can prepare for easy ways of han- 
diing “magazine circulation” with m inter- 
sected s. And you will decide from the 
frequency of its occurrence whether to 
shorten “family” to f-a-m, making sure that 
it does not look like “same.” 


THE question “How do you know you 
can't write?” has a definite answer when 
it refers to shorthand. You'll know you 
cun write only if can prove to the 
satisfaction of your superior that you have 
written right what he dictated. 


you 
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Drill on Proper Names 


| will get you off to a flying start when 
called to take a letter if you have the 
shorthand for the most frequently used 
names at your finger tips. Practice them 
well, 
A 
Abbott, Adams, Adler, Allen, 


son, Anderson, Andrews 


Armstrong, Arnold, Atkinson, 


B 


Baird, Baker, Baldwin, Ballard, 
tarnett, Barnum, Barrett, Bartlett, Bauer, 
Becker, Beecher, sell, 


Ainsworth, Alli 
Appleton, Armour, 
Austin, Ayres. 


tacon, Bailey, 
Barlow, 
3axter, 


Seale, Bender, 


Bennett, Benson, Bentley, Bernstein, Billings, 
Bishop, Bissell, Blackstone, Blair, Blake, Blanch- 
ard, Bliss, Bosworth, Bowen, Bowman, Boyd, 
Boyle, Bradford, Bradley, Brady, Brennan, 
srewster, Briggs, Brown, Bryant, Burke, Burns, 
3urroughs, Burton, Butler, Byron. 

c 


Cable, Caldwell, Calhoun, 


: Callahan, 
Campbell, Canfield, Carey, ¢ 


Cameron, 


annon, Carlson, Car- 
penter, Carson, Carroll, Carter, Chalmers, Chan- 
dler, Chapman, Chase, Chester, Childs, Clark, 
Clayton, Cleary, Clifford, Cobb, Clinton, Codding- 
ton, Cohen, Cone, Colby, Coleman, Collier, Col- 
lins, Comstock, Condon, Conklin, Conley, Connell, 
Connelly, Connolly, Connor, Conrad, Converse, 
Conway, Cook, Cooley, Cooper, Craig, Crandall, 
Crawford, Cromwell, Crowley, Culbertson, Cum- 
mings, Cummins, Curtis, Cutler 
D 
Daly, Daniels, Davenport, Davidson, Davies 


Davis, Dawson, Dayton, Dean, Decker, Dennison, 


Dillon, Dix, Donovan, Dougherty, Doyle, Dris 
coll, Duffy, Duncan, Dunne 
E 
Eastman, Edwards, Egan, Elliott, Ellsworth, 
Enright, Evans, Everett. 
F 
Fairbanks, Farrell, Feldman, Ferguson, Field, 
Finley, Fisher, Fitzgerald, Fleming, Flynn, Foley, 
Ford, Foster, Fox, Francis, Franklin, Fraser, 
Freeman, French, Fuller 
G 
Gallagher, Garfield, Gibson, Gleason, Gordon, 


Goldberg, Goodwin, Gould, Graham, Grant, 


Graves, Gray, Green, Griffiths, Gross. 
H 
Haggerty, Hall, Hamilton, Hancock, Hansen, 
Harding, Harper, Harrington, Harris, Harrison, 
Hartman, Harvey, Hastings, layes, Healy, 
Henderson, Herman, Higgins, Hull, Hodges, 


Hoffman, Holmes, Holland, Holt, Hopkins, Hor 
ton, Hudson, Hughes, Hunter, Hutchinson. 
I 
Irving, Irwin. 
J 


Jackson, Jacobs, James, Jefferson, Jennings, 


Johnston, Johnson, Jones. 
K 
Kelly, Kerr, Kennedy, Kimball, King, Klein, 
Knight, Knox. 
L 
Lacey, Lambert, Larsen, Larson, Laughlin, 
Lawrence, Lederer, Lee, Leonard, Lehman, Levy, 
Lewis, Lincoln, Lindstrom, Livingston, Living- 


stone, Lloyd, Logan, L ng, Lowell, Lynch, Lyons. 
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M 

Mack, MacCormac, MacDonald Mac Millan, 
Madison, Maguire, Mahoney. Manshe Martir 
Mason, Maxwell, McCabe, McCann, McCarthy, 
McCauley, McIntosh, McGregor, McKee, Mc 
nenzie, McLean. McLe Meyer, Miller, Mitcl 
ell, Moore, Morgan, MM 1S, Morrison, Morse, 
Mueller-Muller, Munro, Murdock, Murphy, Mur 

y, Myers 


U 
O'Brien, O'¢ O'D é é) Olive 
() O'N« Os ] Owe 
> 
Packard, Parker, Patersor be ~ Peters, 
Peterset Peterson, Phely y . Pierce, 
Porter, Pottes Powell I e1 r t bh’ rice 
8) 
?@) cy, Quinn 
R 
Randal Randolp! Re Re R irdt 
Reynolds, Rhodes, Richman, Ri Riley, 
Robbins, Roberts RK rtsc x s R ~ 


Ross, Rudolph, 





Ss 
Sanders, Sanford, S ‘ Sawver, 
Ss hneider, Schroeder, Schultz, Schwartz, 
Scott, Sexton, Shary Shaw, She Sheldon, 
Sheridan, Sherman, Sherwood, Shoemaker Siegel, 
Simmons, Simon, Simpson, Sinclair, Skinner, 
Sloan, Smith, Snyder, Solomon, Spencer 


Sprague, Stacey, Stafford, Stant Stanley, 
Stevens, Stewart, Stone, Straus, Stuart, Suliivar 


Swit. 


T 
Taft, Taylor, Temple, Terry, T lhomp- 
son, Thornton, Turner. 
U 
Underwood, Ulrich, Underhill, U t 
Vv 
Vail, Valentine, Vance, Vande1 Van Dyke, 
Van Horn, Vaughan. 
W 
Waddington, Walker, Wallace, Walsh, Ward, 
Watson, White, Williams, Wilson, Winslow, 
Winter, Wolf, Wood, Woodruff, W: 
X-Y-Z 
Yates, Young, Zimmerman. 


Pointed Paragraphs 


> “SHORTHAND is a profession as great 
as any other, and is worthy of best 
thought and your best effort. It offers 
unlimited opportunities in two directions 
practical and intellectual.’-—John Robert 
Gregg 


your 


¢¢¢ 
>» THE STUDENT should feel doubly 


repaid for the time spent in studying short- 
hand. 
plishment that is of a practical, monetary 
value, but he also adds to his 


Not only does he acquire an accom- 


practical 
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training in English syntax that which will 
complete his Shorthand 
also trains the mind to work logically, t 


business training 


be alert, to be practical in judgment, to 
He wh 
hesitates in the writing of a shorthand out- 
line is lost. He must 

logical, practical, right decision immediately 
i Vary H, 


make the right decision instantly. 


make an instant, 


upon hearing the 


Tn / lis 


sp ken wi rd 


- _ 
Your First Step 
(Concluded from page 226) 
whom you sent the wire. Clip all copies of 
the telegram together until you get an okeh 
on it; then, after 


attach the file 


¢ original, 


dispatching the 
copy to the previous cor- 


TOHOW-up 


with ; 
With a 1] 


your mind on what Mr. Blank is 
saying. Does it make sense to you? No? 
Well, if you about it at the 
time you are taking the dictation, mark that 
particular letter with a question mark in 
your book and, when you get back to your 
lesk, read 


ence. 


cannot ask 


over the previous correspond- 
If you still think there is something 
wrong, go back to Mr. Blank for verifica- 
tion. Most dictators are much less annoyed 
to have you make sure you have your notes 
right than they are at having to 
return your transcript to be retyped. 

If Mr. Blank dictates too fast, quietly 
request he down. Do it politely: 
“Mr. Blank, would you please dictate a 
little slower.” He is more interested in 
getting correct letters than in imitating 
Winchell’s rapid-fire talk. 

If he speaks indistinctly, say: “I’m sorry, 


down 


slow 


Mr. Blank, but I can’t hear you very 
well.” You know there are men who 
dictate with a cigar in their mouth, and 


others who 
lion, 


front of you and 


walk up and down 
roaring words when in 
whispering them to the 
far wall as they stride to the other end of 
the room. 


there are 
like a caged 


WHEN you get back to your desk, type 
then the letters. Should 
you be in doubt on anything, ask Miss Su- 
pervisor. She knows Mr. Blank and the 
routine of the office, and will be 
glad to straighten you out. 


the telegrams first, 


general 


In that 
way you train yourself for promotion from 
stenographer to secretary. 


Do the best job you know how. 





HE 
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SHORTHAND HAS BEEN FUN 


Reminiscences of a fellow Greggite’s experiences 
over the years, in many different lines of work 


JESSIE M. RABER 


ES, but do you write shorthand?” 

the patient voice gently persisted. 

Your college degrees are impressive, 
of course, but you must know shorthand 
in this position.” 

The young job applicant whom I had 
accompanied on a long, hard, and cold 
trail, seeking employment, turned with a 
helpless shrug and said, “There, you see? 
Even though I -have finished graduate 
school at the University, they ask that 
worn-out question, ‘Do you know short- 
hand?’ How I wish I had taken it in high 
<chool !” 

The incident occurred this past summer 
—in the year 1948. The young woman was 
above average in intelligence and attain- 
ments. She had taught during the past year, 
and after a vacation was seeking a summer 
position. After answering many advertise- 
ments and registering with a_ well-estab- 
lished employment agency, she was still 
unable to find a desirable position. 


FINALLY it occurred to me to call a 
friend who is head of a department at the 
University. Surely he would know of some 
place on the campus that could use this 
girl’s superior talents—without shorthand. 
Shortly the call was placed and, after I had 
stated her qualifications, the friend asked, 
“Does she write shorthand?” 

I’m afraid my exasperation showed. 
“Does a girl have to know shorthand in 
this modern age to find a position, especially 
when she is a person of fine capabilities?” 
I demanded. 

“Well,” he replied, “I’ve just lost my sec- 
retary, and the office is loaded with cor- 
respondence. But bring her for an inter- 
view. I am desperate.” Thus, only out of 
this man’s desperation was my young friend 
given a trial and accepted. 


THE experience sent my thoughts back- 
tracking along the trail of my own short- 
hand adventures. 1 had studied it in a 
private school of business which accepted 
a limited number of students and in which 
me progressed according to his desire and 


capabilities. Shorthand looked simple in 
the textbook, and I thought, “I'll finish this 
in a couple of weeks and zip into a high 
position.” 
T 

smiled, as though reading my thoughts, 
and said, “If you want a lifetime skill that 
will take you into all fields, I should advise 


he beautifully white-maned professor 


you to go slowly, digest well, and repeat 
the dose.” 

My thought has blessed him many times 
for this advice. Before I left the school I 
had reviewed the text five times. I had 
dictation from every field in which the 
director of the course could find material 
that he considered would be useful, includ- 
ing the classics, music, art, banking, gen- 
eral business, law, and merchandising. 
Then he told me that I might enter my 
name as one who was ready to take public 
dictation. I felt a stir of excitement at the 
thought of entering the adult world and 
placing my accomplishments in the field 
on an equal footing with others. 


THE first assignment came the next day. 
“It will be a tough one,” my mentor said. 
“It is for a journalist doing a series of 
articles for a technical publication on 
mining.” 

“Mining!” I groaned. “I haven’t a no- 
tion of any of the terminology.” 

“But you have shorthand, and your ear 
is trained to catch the sound; your mind 
is trained to interpret it: your hand will 
mechanically record it. He will not be here 
until five o’clock and, as the assignment 
will run past dinner and into the night (he 
has to catch a train), I suggest that you 
spend the morning with an encyclopedic 
account of mining and milling; have a 
substantial luncheon and a nap, and don’t 
worry. Shorthand will see you through.” 

I followed his advice to the letter and 
made up a brief of characters for such 
terms as talc, gypsum, calcite, fluorite, 
apatite, feldspar, quartz, corundum; the six 
crystal systems commonly recognized by 
mineralogists, especially the endings—etric, 
onal, ombic, clinic. In these and the words, 








tw 
_- 
Ls] 


argentite, sulphide, mercury, molybdenum, 


molybdenite, pyrites, marcasite, pyrrhotite, 
the shorthand student will see that a certain 
relationship of sound exists. After a little 

had a sort of 


shorthand-term manual made up, which | 


practice and memory work, I 
kept at hand and referred to during dicta- 
tion. 

IT was, as predicted, a tough assignment 
[ finished typing the 


material about mid- 


night and, feeling that my mind had been 
drained and the contents run out through a 
conduit, I dropped the manuscript into the 


mail. Empty streets echoed the sound of 


pavement, and 


} 
seemed 


my heels on the home, a 
few blocks distant, 


away. Phe 


nale ss miles 


house appeared empty but 


peaceful, like my thoughts. In 


strangely | 


the darkness I opened a cupboard, drew out 
a bottle, and poured some of the contents 
lass. “To you, Mr. Gregg!” I 


into a 2 
muttered, and drank it in one 


gulp. It 
was catsup! Chokingly I 
stairs and slept the 
several days, I 


stumbled up- 
\fter 
a complimentary 


clock around 
rece ived 
copy of the article on mining and a nice 
check. 
a new elevation, whic 
lowered to t 


My respect for shorthand soared to 
} 1 


1 Nas never been 


1e present day. 
THE next assignment was the personal 

At her 
midst of a pile of un- 
answered letters and musical publications, 
I took her dictation for hours 


wrrespondence of a music teachet 
home, and in the 


at a stretch. 
It was filled with interesting musical allu- 
sions and general topics, humor and what- 
would-you-have—a bit like editing a col- 
umn. Later in life, when I joined a music 
study group and started the basis for a 
federated music club, the former shorthand 
experience was there to support my efforts 
in this new field. 

Gradually I learned to think in short- 
hand, so that in listening to a lecture the 
meaning became concise and clear. For a 
time I handled all sorts of correspondence, 
from the vividly colorful communications 
of a well-known cattleman to the private 
work of a scholarly lawyer who was later 
sent to an office with the Government in 
Washington, D.C. 
county offices of 


Then I investigated the 
treasurer, clerk and re- 
corder, and assessor, and from them learned 
a bit of how to piece together the jig-saw 
puzzle of county government. In each 
instance, application was made on_ the 
strength of my shorthand. I had learned 
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applying for 


a positi 


a single 


instance 


BANKING terms and 
11 . 22 


bookkeeping had 
f my special fields while in school, 


been on 
so one day I decided to apply in a bank, thi 
president of which had stated with finality 
They don’t know 


straight up. It was a busy season, and 


“No women in my bank 

the president’s secretary, whose custom it 
was to transcribe from the dictaphone, was 
Dicta 


] 1 


\gain I pushe 


over his head in unfinished work. 
phone records had piled up 
my shorthand ahead of my trembling self, 
with the admonition, 


never have before.” The 


“Now speak up if you 
result was that it 
spoke with such telling effect that within a 
few weeks it had pushed the dictaphone int 
a different place in the bank’s routine and 


it did not show its face again in the 


t presi 
lent’s office during the six years I was 
there 
The 


such an e@asy 


taking of correspondence becam« 


of the basis 


ré yutine, because 


yf study and practice which my white-haired 


professor had insisted upon, that I was 
own and a place of 
responsibility in the bank. 


a banker. 


given a window of my 
Then I married 
I cannot say that shorthand was 
directly responsible for that! Yet it has 
been of use in many instances when I have 
attended bankers’ meetings and conven- 
tions and reported in shorthand the pro 
} 


grams and lectures. This has led to the 


publishing of my articles in district and 


national banking journals. 
AFTER my marriage I was asked to take 
the position of supply teacher in the com- 
mercial department of a high school. The 
head of the department was called away 
and I was requested to take charge. There 
were large classes of shorthand, and if I had 
never before realized what a boon my ex- 
perience with shorthand was, I did then. 
It was there that I introduced the use of 
the Greco Writer, to the great delight of 
the pupils, especially the advanced short- 
hand students. I left that assignment with 
the feeling that a real 
been made. 

My husband and I have recently joined 
a group studying the 100 Great Books, and 
again I am on familiar ground. The words 
of Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, etc., that 
were imprinted on my thought by shorthand 
dictation twenty-five 


contribution had 


years ago, rise up 
with all the old remembered inspiration in 
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addition to the new challenge of adult grees in literature and education. Recently, 
group discussion. Shorthand continues to in a telephone conversation, she wailed, “I 
be “good medicine” in my experience. could have a fine position in a certain de- 

When our daughter started her college partment at the University if only I had 
training, we advised her to study shorthand studied shorthand!” The wheels of prog- 
somewhere along the way. She failed to find ress will never grind shorthand into 
a place for it but was graduated with de- — oblivion. 


Helps on Division of Words 
EVA L. CONNELLY and MINNIE A. WENDTLAND* 


RULE I—Avoid all unnecessary division of words, carrying over the whole word wherever consistent 
with good spacing. Consult the dictionary frequently to be sure of proper syllabication. 


RULE IIl—Words of one syllable are never to be divided; as, man, child, hope, breadths, strength, 
looked, charged, changed, drowned, etc. 


RULE III—WNever divide a word of only four letters; as, only, and avoid where possible the division of 
words in which the first or last syllable contains but two letters. 


RULE IV—WNever separate the letters in diphthongs, triphthongs, digraphs, trigraphs, nor, in general, 


mutes (p, 6, k, g, t, d) from the following / or r, as, boil-ing, bou-quet, isth-mus, re-pletion, 
re-proof. 


RULE V—Avoid the division of proper names, and the separation of initials of a name. 
RULE VI—-Avoid dividing on a syllable with a silent vowel; as, people. 


ep VII—Avoid ae number expressed in figures, or such combinations as 6000 B.C., 
7:45 p.m., Y.M.C.A 


RULE VIII—In compound words avoid additional hyphens; as stepping-stone, 


hocus-pocus, 
above-mentioned, ex-president. 


RULE IX—Avoid making the last word of a paragraph or of a page a divided word. 
RULE X—Avoid letting more than two consecutive lines end in hyphens. 


RULE XI—If the addition of s to form the plural should make three letters at the end of a word, it 
would not justify division for the next line; as, romance, romances; instance, instances. Avoid 
such division. 


RULE XII—Prefixes and suffixes are generally separated from the body of the word; as, trans-act, 
wasp-ish, argu-ment. 


RULE XIII—A single consonant between two vowels is joined with the first vowel if the vowel is 
short, but with the second, if the vowel is long; as, hav-oc, ha-ven, lat-eral, la-tent, lem-on, le-mur. 


RULE XIV—When three consonants come together between two vowels, the first of which is short, 
divide after the first consonant; as, min-strel, trun-dle, accom-plish, chil-dren, ac-tress. 


RULE XV—Two consonants not forming a digraph (as in “‘fa-ther’’), occurring between two vowels, 
are usually separated; as, an-gel, fer-tile, oc-tave, sym-bol. 


RULE XVI—Divide on a vowel wherever practicable. When a vowel alone forms a syllable in the 
middle of a word, keep it on the first line; as, sepa-rate, provi-dence. However, words ending in 
-able, -ible carry the vowel over to the next line; as, read-able, feas-ible. 


RULE XVII—In many instances, a consonant whose sound is modified by a following vowel should 
not be separated from the vowel; as, cen-sure, sen-sual, in-sure. 


RULE XVIII—When two vowels come together and are sounded separately they of course belong to 
different syllables; as, pre-eminent, agree-able, the-ology, pre-ordination. 


RULE XIX—A hyphen may be used before the participial terminations en, ing, and ed when they 
are sounded as separate syllables, except when, according to rules of orthography, the preceding 
consonant is doubled. Thus, dark-en, fill-ing, guess-ing, tell-ing, cross-ing, will-ing, act-ed, bound- 
ed; but run-ning, step-ping, refer-ring. 


RULE XX— Soft c or g carry over to the next syllable, as in wa-ger, exi-gency, invin-cible, except 
before a oustgnines suffix (as in rang-er, rag-ing, entic-ing, evidenc-ing), or when next after a 
short accent vowel or in the digraph dg (as in reg-iment, judg-ment, acknowledg-ing). 


RULE XXI—Present participles ending in kling, tling, gling, dling, carry these terminations over; 
as, twin-kling, set-tling, sin-gling, han-dling. 


RULE XXII—Words ending in kler, tler, dler, ter, carry these terminations over; as, sprin-kler, 
whis-tler, laugh-ter, etc. 


RULE XXIII—Words should be divided according to pronunciation, and not according to derivation; 
as, democ-racy, knowl-edge, stenog-rapher, steno-graphic. However, wherever possible, divide 
according to both meaning and derivation; as, semi-annual, dis-pleasure, school-master. 





Compiled from notes, by Hubert A. Hagar, in the Grecc Writer; Phyfe’s 18,000 Words Commonly 
Mispronounced, The Manual of Style of Chicago Univers ity, and Webster's Dictionary. 
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Some Interesting Names 


BORIS RANDOLPH 


I we met somebody by the name of 
Saturn Jones or Zeus Brown, we would 
naturally wonder how he came by such 

an unusual given name; yet there are many 

so-called Christian names drawn from the 
archives of ancient mythology which we 
accept as a matter of course. 

Diana, for sometimes shortened 

to Dian or Di, comes from the name of the 

Roman goddess of the just as 

Minerva, now frequently cut to Minnie, is 

from the Roman goddess of wisdom. 

Less evident inthis respect is a pretty 
Biblical name like Esther. Esther can be 
traced back to one of the chief goddesses 
of the Babylonian Pantheon. There she 
was known as Ishtar, the Earth Mother, 
and it is a long cry from such an exalted 
position to the very common and 
somewhat contracted name of 


The name 
instance, 


moon, 


now 


Essie. 


THE Greeks, of course, have given us 
more than one name from their Olympian 
annals. There is /rene, for example (the 
word means “peace”), who was once the 
goddess of peace. There is Phoebe, occa- 
sionally written “Febe,” which means 
“shining,” and is a feminine of Phoebus, 
the sun-god. Jris was the messenger of the 
gods on Olympus and was symbolized by 
the rainbow, while Daphne, which 
“laurel,” was originally a nymph who was 
changed into a laurel bush while being pur- 
sued by Apollo. 

Related, too, to these Greek names, is a 
name like 4imbrose, 
tal,” “divine,” and 
ambrosia, still 
gods. 


means 


which means “immor- 
which, in the word 
refers to the food of the 


CLOSER to earth in the derivation of 
names, we find that in ancient Greece the 
victors at the Olympic games were crowned 
with a wreath of olive leaves, while those 
at the Pythian games were given a wreath 
of laurel, the one being a symbol of peace 
and chastity, and the other, one of poetry 
and prophecy. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that these two plants should have 
become immortalized in proper names. 
Olive is well known as a feminine given 
name and is also found as Olivia and Livia. 
More masculinely and surnamely, it occurs 


as Oliver, Olivier, and 
on the 


Oliveiro. 


used 


Laurel, 


other hand, while just as it 
stands as a given and surname, gets most 
of its variants from the 


Laurence or Lawre Nice, 


le ngthened form 
which actually 


means “crowned with laurel.” We find 
them as Laurie, Larry, Lowery, Laura, 
Laurinda, Loren, Lars, Larson, Laurent, 


and Lorenzo or Lorentz. 
from the Latin name of the plant. 
Greek name is Daphne, as mentioned. 


These are all 
The 


MYRTLE is another name that belongs 
to this group. The leaves of the myrtle 
were used by the Romans to make crowns 
of victory, and the plant itself was sacred 
to Venus. The word “myrtle” is derived 
from the Persian “murd” and reminds us 
of the Arabic “murr,” from which the word 
“myrrh” is derived. Strangely enough, the 
names Mary and Miriam are sometimes 
traced to the 
“myrrh,” 


word 
myrrh being an aromatic gum 
derived from trees. At any rate, the orig- 
inal meaning of the Arabic “murr” is “bit- 
ter,” and many authorities give the same 
meaning to Mary, Miriam, and even Muriel, 
three names also found as Marya, Myra, 
Maric, Maria, 
Marietta. 

Back among the gods in ancient Baby- 
lonia, meanwhile, we find that Baal, which 
means “lord,” represented the supreme god, 
and it was not uncommon to take an oath 
dedicating one’s life to him. 


same source as the 


Marion or Marian, and 


From this we 
get a name like /sabel, sometimes rendered 
Isabella or Isabeanu. 
“oath of Baal.” 


Isabel simply means 


SIMILARLY, Christianity itself gives us 
two literally Christian names expressing 
devotion for Christ. The first, Christian 
itself, means “a follower of Christ”; and 
the second, Christopher, means “Christ- 
bearer.” Both of these reoccur as Chris- 
tine, Christy, Chrestian, Christiana, and 
Chrisie; and as Chris, Christaphe, Chris- 
toval, Kristofer, Kester, Kit, and Kitto. 
More figuratively representing Christian- 
ity, however, is perhaps the name Luke, 
from the author of one of the Gospels. 
Luke’s business, like that of the other 
apostles, was, of (Continued on page 258) 
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TESTS AND AWARHu: | 





THE 0.G.A. MEMBERSHIP CERTE! 


There’s a Junior certificate for beginners whose nq@ow 
manship. Mary’s is already in her Achievement Albupe | 


R. HOBART, an official of a large 

truck manufacturing company, was 
enthusiastic about his new 

tary. He was telling me about her. 
“She isn’t the most ornamental girl I 
have had in my office, but she’s an excel- 
lent secretary! I don’t mean that she is 
unattractive. She is plain, but very neat. 
concentration, the 


secre- 


Her powers of speed 
and accuracy with which she gets out dic- 
tation, and her efficiency generally have in- 
creased the value of my own time. The 
striking thing about her is the speed with 
which she types a transcript and returns it! 
Before the essence of my thoughts has left 
my mind, a neat, accurate, and attractive 
transcript of the dictation is on my desk! 
This does more to revitalize thinking and 
imagination—two important qualities of 
a promotion man’s job—than anything | 
know ! 

“T’ve had other girls that were good, 
but I have never had one so ‘on her toes’ 
before—perhaps because I’ve been rathet 
stubborn about blondes! This girl senses the 
importance of codperation. She works as 
swiftly and efficiently as a surgeon’s nurse 
during an operation! No leaning on elbows 
or stuffing the point of a pencil in her 
mouth while figuring out her shorthand. 
She reads her notes like print. As a matter 
of fact, she writes them nearly as well. 
I know, because I can read ’em. I studied 
shorthand myself before I went to college.” 


GOOD notes are necessary to the stenog- 
rapher. Without them she may limit her 
opportunities and the size of her pay check. 
For that reason, may it not seem that taking 
steps to improve one’s shorthand is a good 
way to start off the new year? Teachers, 
reporters, and stenographers know the im- 
portance of good notes, but in the past 
decade or two an appreciable number of 
businessmen have discovered the importance 
of them, too: 

“We've noticed that some of our appli- 
cants for stenographic positions carry an 
O. G. A. Certificate as part of their proof of 
qualification. This card, we are told, testifies 
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to a satisfactory style of notes. We have 
noticed that applicants read their 
fluently and accurately, and, 
speaking, make very desirable 
How can we obtain those 


such 
shorthand 
generally 
stenographers. 
tests for our other stenographers?” 


THIS letter from a firm on the Pacific 
Coast is evidence again of the importance, 
to the holder, of the O. G. A. Member- 
ship Certificate! Stenographers will always 
find it an advantage to have the O. G. A. 
Membership Certificate as evidence of their 
proficiency when applying for a position. 
In fact, the Achievement Record Album 
filled with all the Grecc Writer Certifi- 
cates makes a very favorable impression 
on the prospective employer. Nine out of 
ten of them don’t ask many questions after 
examined the contents of the 


they have 
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eTEATE—A WARD OF DISTINCTION 


e ngow evidence of satisfactory progress in shorthand pen- 
Albube new card attests she now writes a really good style 


ORENULRICH 
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album 


[hey appear to be satisfied to hire 
the applicant! So, don’t neglect to fill your 
album. 

Begin by taking the O. G. A. and type- 
writing tests in this magazine now. The 
shorthand Theory and shorthand Speed 
Tests are published in the Grecc News 
LretrERS—free to any teacher upon request. 
Employment managers and personnel di- 
rectors may have the shorthand and typ- 
ing speed tests by writing this Department 
m their company letterhead. 


THOSE beautiful prizes, shown last month, 
are all polished up and ready for display 
in their new homes. Are you going to be a 
lucky winner ? You may be, if you put in the 
right amount of practice on the O. G. A. 
Contest copy between now and March 15! 
Devote an evening or two by yourself to 


practicing for good formation of outlines, 
using the Gregg Shorthand Corrective Slide 
as a guide. Then arrange for an evening of 
dictation practice with a few Gregg pals 
to develop fluency in writing the copy. A 
noticeable improvement in your notes will 
be seen immediately you begin this pro- 
gram, and you, too, will soon be reading 
your shorthand like print! 

I well remember the interest and zest 
with which I began the practice of the 
copy in an O. G. A. Contest years ago, and 
the almost hopeless despair with which I 
concluded it! I didn’t understand—as many 
of you don’t yet—that this practice for per- 
fection develops a very critical eye for er- 
rors! A good deal of “midnight oil” and 
reams of paper were used in the effort to 
produce a perfect specimen! Of course, I 
didn’t do it—and you won't. But what a 
vast difference to my shorthand that prac- 
tice made! 


WITH the aid of the new “seeing eye” 
for shorthand—the Gregg Shorthand Cor- 
rective Slide—you will do the job of 
learning to write good notes faster. The 
shorthand notes in last year’s O. G. A. 
Contest, written by students in the first 
year of school, proved that! Turn to this 
year’s Contest copy (in the December 
GrecGc Writer), look at the beautiful prizes 
offered, and begin your practice to better 
your notes. In the back of “Fables” you 
will find some helpful Penmanship Style 
Studies. Use them freely. And to be sure 
you are setting the right goals, send a 
self-addressed envelope for a free copy 
of the Key to the Marking of the O. G. A., 
which the examiners use as a guide in 
checking your O. G. A. specimens. With 
these aids to help you, you are certain to 
improve your writing style tremendously. 

We wonder who will be the winner in 
this year’s Contest! We can’t wait to find 
out which one of you it will be. Can you? 

Your Contest entry should reach us by 
March 15—April 1, if you live outside 
continental United States. Keep these dates 
in mind. And good luck to you! 
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Transcription Speed Practice 


(326 Standard Words) 
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Test M ial 
« 
January Test Materia 
[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite 
checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates. January copy is good as member- 
ship tests for O. A.T., C.T., and O.G.A. until receipt of the February, 1949, issue.) 
Senior QO. A. T. Test 
INSTRUCTIONS: You are to assume that the following letter is to be sent to six people who are pros- 

pects for insurance. Make a carbon copy of the first letter only, but, in order to have a complete record 

for following up the prospects, type at the bottom of this carbon the notation, ‘“‘Letter was also 

sent to:’ and list the names and addresses of the five other people to whom the same letter 

was sent, together with the date of mailing if the letters were not typed on the same date the first 

one was written. 
' The dictator's initials and your own must be put in the proper place on each letter. 

Address envelopes for all six letters. Then, before handing your teacher the completed letters 

and the annotated carbon, type in the upper left-hand corner of the carbon, your own name, your school 
oa name and address; also the total time, in minutes, that it took you to complete the task. 
” ai 
4 

PRODUCTION TEST 
| (Supply name, address, and salutation for each letter.) 
é, | You get the liberal disability and hospital benefits explained in your 
enclosed application blank. These benefits continue right through winter 
F and spring, the time when you are most apt to need them. It is late June 
before your first regular quarterly payment falls due if your application to 
? ' join us is accepted now. The small membership fee indicated for the plan 
, | of your choice would be the only cost until then. 

Payments to you would include an extra weekly income while disabled 
7S by accidental means or by sickness, with additional benefits for hospital, 
: | surgeon, or nurse, if you elected the full three-way plan of protection, But 

whichever of our plans best fits YOUR needs, it will give you more pro- 
» tection per dollar than you could obtain in any other leading company 

because of our mutual way of doing business direct with you. 

Please let us know if you have need for more information, and we shall 
be glad to write you further. 
Cordially yours, 
-% 
GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

> 
- George Edwards, President 
a 

Enc. 
, 
e 


[Note to Teachers: Check the work of your students when they have completed this Production Test, 
so as to be sure that they have complied with all requirements. Mail to us only the annotated carbon 
copy, for examination and awards, with a statement attesting that all six letters and properly addressed 


Ku) envelopes had also been turned in.] 
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January Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten 

words for each error to get net words written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute. 

The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate counting the gross 
number of strokes written.) 


Strokes 
I see before me and about me the familiar faces of many 56 


poor, sorrowing fellow sufferers, victims of the passion 113 
for speechmaking. To them I say, don’t give up—there is __171 
still hope for you. I do not say this to all, of course; for 233 
there are some who are past reform; some who, being 285 
long accustomed to success and to the applause which 338 
follows it, are incapable now or hereafter of abandoning _395 
it. They have thoroughly learned their art; so now they 452 
know that the best and most telling speech is not the _506 
actual impromptu one, but the counterfeit of it; they 500 


know that that speech is most worth listening to which 615 
has been carefully prepared in private and tried on a_ 669 
plaster cast, or an empty chair, or any other appreciative 72s 


object that will keep quiet until the speaker has got his 786 
matter and his delivery limbered up so that they will 840 


seem impromptu to an audience. 872 

A touch of indifferent grammar flung in hereand there, 928 
apparently at random, has a good effect—often restores 984 
the confidence of a suspicious audience. He arranges 1038 
these errors in private; for a really random error wouldn't _ 1098 
do any good; it would be sure to fall in the wrong place. 1157 


He also leaves blanks here and there—where genuine im- 121! 
promptu remarks can be dropped in, of a sort that will — 1266 
add to the natural aspect of the speech without breaking 1323 
its line of march. At the banquet he listens to the other 1382 
speakers, invents happy turns upon remarks of theirs, 1436 
and sticks these happy turns into his blanks for impromp- 1492 
tu use by and by when he shall be called up. When this 1548 
expert rises to his feet, he looks around over the house 1005 
with the air of a man who has just been strongly im- 1656 


1945 
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Strokes 
pressed by something. The uninitiated cannot interpret 1712 


his aspect; the initiated can. They know what is coming. 1771 
When the noise of the clapping and stamping has sub- _ 1222 
sided, this veteran will say that although he is aware of 1880 
the lateness of the hour his intention was simply to rise _ 1938 
and return his duty and thanks, in case he should be called _ 1998 
upon, and then make way for men more able and who 2048 
have come with something to say—and before you know 2101 
it he has slidden smoothly along into his set speech. That 2161 
man will soar along on the wings of a practiced memory, 2217 
heaving in a little decayed grammar here, and a little 2272 
neatly counterfeited embarrassment yonder, and a little 2328 
finely acted stumbling and stammering for a word, and 2382 
finally getting the right one. At last, with supreme art, 2441 
when in the very act of sitting down, he willlean over the 2501 
table and fire a parting rocket, in the way of an after- 2556 
thought, which makes everybody stretch his mouth as 2608 
it goes up and dims the very stars in heaven when it ex- 2663 
plodes. Well, you can’t reform that kind of a man. 2716 

This is the man who can be reformed—the man who 2765 
provisions himself with a single prepared sentence or so 2822 
and trusts to luck to catch quails and manna as he goes 2878 
along. You can easily tell when he has finished his pre- 2934 
pared bit and begun on the impromptu part. Often the 2988 
prepared portion has been built during the banquet, and it 3047 
has seemed so happy and pat and bright and good that 3100 
the creator of it has been sitting there admiring it and 3157 
petting it and shining it up, and he is thinking that when 3206 
he comes to hurl that egg at the house there is going to 3263 
be such electric explosion of applause that the inspiration 3323 
of it will fill him instantly with ideas and clothe the ideas — 3385 
in brilliant language, and that an impromptu speech will 3442 
result which will be finer than anything he could 3492 
have deliberately prepared.—Adapted from Mark Twain’s 3519 


Speeches 
[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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> Junior 0.A.T. Test 4 


INSTRUCTIONS: Copy the following article 
about Advertising, putting the heading in all capital 
letters. Type evenly. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ADVERTIS- 
ING Good advertising is more than 
the selling of things for immediate use. 
The history of advertising in the United 
States shows that it has been a very 
important factor in the development of 
the American way of life. It has made 
the luxuries of yesterday the essentials 
of today. 


It was advertising that made the mod- 
ern American home a thing of real beau- 
ty and health, of efficiency and com- 
fort, from sanitary bathing facilities to 
lighting systems that save the eyes. The 
mechanically equipped kitchens, wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, all be- 
came standard household equipment 
through the educational power of ad- 
vertising. 

It was advertising that changed the 
diet of the Nation and made us con- 
scious of the need for better-prepared 
foods, to be sure that they are sanitary. 
This same force made us both health- 
conscious and clothes-conscious. 


It was this force that made possible 
mass production in America by creating 
the desire for things in vast quantities. 
To supply them, the genius of mass pro- 
duction came into being. 


Therefore it was advertising that cre- 
ated the modern great factories, the high 
wages, shorter hours, and better work- 
ing conditions of the American people. 

It has been advertising that has made 
possible the development of the great 
American press, unique in all the his- 
tory of the world for editorial freedom 
and its complete coverage of the world’s 
news.—From the Standard Rate and Data 
Service. 





Some Faith at Any Cost 


From the “Mississippi Educational 
Advance” 
No vision and you perish; 
No ideal and you're lost; 
Your heart must ever cherish 
Some faith at any cost. 


Some hope, some dream to cling to, 
Some rainbow in the sky, 

Some melody to sing to, 
Some service that is high. 


—RHarriet du Autermont 
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Industry vs. Genius 


DO NOT despise genius—indeed, | 

wish I had a basketful of it. But yet, 
after a great deal of experience and observa- 
tion, I have become convinced that industry 
is a better horse to ride than genius. It 
may never carry any man as far as genius 
has carried individuals, but industry—pa- 
tient, steady, intelligent industry—will carry 
thousands into comfort, and even celebrity; 
and this it does with absolute certainty.” 

Walter Lippmann, in the “Los Angeles 
School Journal” 








Junior O. G. A. Test 


Week-End Plans 
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| | O.G.A. Style Studies 
a and Awards Test 
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A fee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 

mitted for certificates, except for the 

Superior Merit or the Attainment Certifi- 

cates, which are 50¢ each. Pin awards 

are 25¢ each. Applicants for both certifi- 
cate and pin should remit 35¢. 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTE@ur 








ud 
NEW YORK REPORTERS MEET 


Knisley reélected to presidency of N. Y.S.S.R.A. 
at 73d annual convention at Buffalo in November 


CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Stenographer, New York Supreme Court 


N AUGUST 26, 1876, the New York 

State Shorthand Reporters Associa- 

tion held its first convention, at 
Syracuse, and for several years thereafter 
the young Association met annually in up- 
state New York. It was not until six years 
later, in 1882, that a convention of the 
Association was held in the metropolitan 
area of New York City, where it has met 
for the most part since those early days. 
It was especially fitting that the Associa- 
tion, today the oldest reporting organization 
in the world, should journey to Buffalo 
last fall for its annual under 
the leadership of the genial Gene Knisley, 
for its president is a Supreme Court Of- 
ficial of that city. So it met for its 73rd 
annual convention at Buffalo’s Hotel Stat- 
ler, on November 26 and 27, 1948. 


convention, 


T HE Honorable Alonzo Hinkley, retired 
Dean of Justices of the Supreme Court, 
Eighth Judicial District, and now Official 
Referee of the Supreme Court, welcomed 
reporters from all over the state to the 
meeting. The response to his cordial and 
fitting welcome was made by Mr. William 
C. Booth, of New York, president of the 
State Board of C. S. R. 

President Knisley reported upon a very 
active year in legislative matters under the 
chairmanship of Col. Louis F. 
Syracuse; and in the 
Association in 


Examiners. 


Freer, of 
part played by the 
cooperation, through its 
Civil Committee, with the State 
Civil Commission. For it was a 
year in which examinations were held for 
Supreme Court Stenographer both upstate 
and down. Examinations were called for 
and held in the First and Second Districts, 
comprising the City of New York, as well 
as in Syracuse and Buffalo, and in each 
examination members of the Civil Service 
Committee acted as dictators, at the express 
request of the Civil Service Commission. 
Also, the quality of the examination and 
the speeds and grades required for passing 
were, for the first time, identical in all de- 
partments. As President Knisley reports: 


Service 
Service 


“It is to be noted that the members of 
the Civil Service Committee have partici- 
pated in many Civil Service examinations. 
No longer is there an upstate and down- 
state insofar as the activities of Chairman 
Behrin’s committee are concerned. The 
speed levels of examinations for the Su- 
preme Court have been raised to the levels 
ot those of the First and Second Depart- 
ments insofar as concerns what were for 
merly considered upstate judicial districts 
Functioning on a state-wide basis, on Sat 
urday, October 23, Chairman Behrin, and 
Messrs. Horne, Stich, and Lauter dictated 
examinations for candidates for the po- 
sitions of Supreme Court Stenographer at 
both Buffalo and Syracuse. Like that of 
the Legislative Committee, the very fine 
work of the Civil Service Committee has 
contributed much to the outstanding record 
of achievement to be found 
the history of Association for the 
year 1948,” 


engrossed in 
your 


THE examination held in the First and 
Second Departments was given on June 26 
1948. There were 171 candidates, who wrote 
from the four-voice dictation of Messrs. 
Horne, Stich, Neitlich, and 
speeds ranging up to 200 words a minut 


Swem, at 


(questions and answers neither read not 
counted ). 
tion 


200-word-a-minute dicta- 
eight-minutes’ 
direct and 
of a witness who claimed to be a medical 


The 
was of duration, and 
consisted of cross-examination 
doctor, a chiropractor, a pastor of a re- 
ligious congregation, a student of magic, 
and who “practiced on the saxophone for 
diversion.” Thirty-four writers of the 171 
candidates passed the examination with a 
qualifying mark, their names appearing on 
the official Civil Service list just recently 
promulgated. This examination was re- 
ported upon by the Civil Service Commit- 
tee to the convention. 


IN his report on membership, President 
Knisley said: “Attention is directed to the 
statement in ‘The Secretary’s Corner,’ 
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Special Reporting Forms 


Submitted by H. P. DOREY 
Daneshill, Woking, Surrey, England 
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109 of the 
to the 
Association has the largest member 


of THE 


effect that this year our 


m page October issue 
PRANSCRIPT 
ship in 
its history, with only about a dozen mem- 
bers who failed to 
for 1948.” 

Touching upon the subject of sound re- 


have pay their dues 


cording, which has recently received more 
than usual by the 
world, President Knisley said: 

“Mention of the 
urally leads to a 
question of 


consideration reporting 
foregoing subjects nat- 

consideration of the 
which will 
h more exhaustively in a some- 


sound recording, 
be dealt wit 
what lengthy report by the newly formed 
Sound How- 


the possible answers to 


Committee on Recording. 


ever, since one ol 


the problem of the invasion of sound re- 
cording is to be found in the promotion 
of greater efficiency in the art of shorthand 
reporting, it is well to note that a petition 
has been received from a large number of 
writers the innovation 
of State Efficiency Certificates to be granted 
for accurate writing at certain authenticated 
professional speeds. It might well be said 
that the revival of the custom of holding 


young who desire 


speed contests at our annual state conven- 
tions would have the effect of forcibly dem- 
onstrating that ‘it and done 
most efficiently by members of the shorthand 
reporting profession. 


can be di yne’ 


this problem be- 
comes all the more interesting when it is 
remembered that the present undefeated 
World’s Champion Shorthand Writer, Mar- 
tin J. Dupraw, and all the ex-champions, 
with the exception of two, and 
practice their profession in the State of 
New York; thus does New York rightfully 
lay claim to the title: ‘The State of Cham- 
pions, insofar as the scintillating art of 
shorthand writing is concerned. 

“But speaking of sound recording and 
the many gadgets now struggling for a 
place on the open market, Secretary Lauter 
has recently made reference to the subject 
of ‘The Lie Detector’ in reference to the 
testimony of witnesses appearing before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
and has quoted from an editorial on the sub- 
ject a comment which has material applica- 
tion to the matter now under consideration. 
With Herman’s kind permission, I copy and 
quote : 


The consideration of 


reside 


“*The idea of resorting to it was, in 
fact, something of a confession of failure. 
The committee was baffled: and like too 
many Americans faced with baffling issues, 
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automatic de- 
vice which would return a mechanical (and 


reached for a machine, an 
therefore presumably incontrovertible) an- 


swer. Unfortunately, the machines, for all 
their triumphs, are unable to do this yet. 
No machine is a sul 


and diligence. 


stitute for intelligence 


PAUSING in its proceedings, 
vention paid tribute to the 


tor John Robert 
Shorthand and friend and benefactor of the 


the con- 
memory of Doc- 
Gregg 


Gregg, author of 


reporting profession. The business session 


then followed. 


Newly elected officers: 

PreEsIDENT, FElgene J. Kuisley, Buffalo, 
reelected. 

Vick&-PresIpeENT, Sidney Strimpel, Brook- 
lyn. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Hierman Lauter, 
New York City. 

CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Arthur 
F. Weld, Glens Falls, New York. 

ea a Se 








Try It Yourself! 





For each such “tip” accept- 
ed for publication we will 
pay $1.00 to the contributor. 
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OMETIMES when the dictator gives an 

unfamiliar or difficult proper name and 
doesn’t pause, the tendency is either to ab- 
breviate the name too much, or to lose out 
on the rest of the sentence. However, I’ve 
learned to carry the remaining words in my 
mind while writing the name out in full— 
thus making any sacrifice in accuracy un- 
necessary.—Marjorie E. Jacobs 
IF your typewriter skips spaces when you 
are typing with a more forceful stroke than 
usual, as when trying to make a lot of car- 
bon copies, the reason probably lies not so 
much in the force of your touch as in the 
fact that you hold your finger down longer 
than the stroke. This 
tends to make your machine “bounce.” Type 
with quick, sharp strokes, even when writ- 


Helen 


necessary to make 


ing slowly. HW’ aterman 
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WHO’S WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Illinois and Oregon in the News 


EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 





Louis F. Neece 


ISTERS must be of some value. Of 
that we are certain. A letter from Mr. 
Louis F. Diamond 
Medal winner, substantiates our opinion 
on this point. It was his sister who helped 
him attain his goal to become an expert 
shorthand writer. 

It was within a month of his discharge 
from the armed forces that Mr. Neece en- 
rolled at Gregg College, Chicago. While 
in the Army he was called upon to report 
courts-martial proceedings, and while as- 
signed to this duty he liked it so well that 
he decided on reporting as a profession. 

He had attained a speed of 175 words a 
minute at the College, sufficient to tackle a 
reporting job, and was anxious to get home 
after being away for so long. He writes of 
this time, “Equipped with the latest Gregg 
reporting books and the Manual, I went 
home. There, under the able guidance of my 
sister, Mrs. Gertrude Adams, a former 
teacher of shorthand, I raised my speed 
to about 200 words a minute.” Yes, sisters 
are certainly useful sometimes ! 


Neece, recent 


MR. NEECE learned his elements of 
shorthand in his home town of Pana, II- 
linois, and he gives great credit to his 
teacher, Miss Helen G. O'Loughlin, for a 
good foundation upon which to build his 
shorthand speed. 

In October, 1946, Mr. Neece, listening to 
his radio, heard the announcement that the 
\rmy needed court reporters in Germany. 





Gordon C. Rude 


This interested him and, he says, “I filed 
an application for a job and, after passing 
a Civil Service examination, I received my 
orders to sail for Germany the following 
month. 

“I stayed in Germany for approximately 
fourteen months, made verbatim reports, 
and transcribed courts-martial trials of the 
various Army installations to which I was 
attached. 

“My work took me to many of the major 
cities of the country, including Heidelberg, 
Nuremberg, Frankfort, and Munich.” 


WHEN he returned to this country again, 
Mr. Neece spent some more time at Gregg 
College, where he reached the 200-word-a- 
minute speed. At present Mr. Neece is em- 
ployed by a court reporting company in 
Chicago. 

What hobbies does he pursue in his spare 
time? Playing the piano and reading. His 
sports he lists as swimming and tennis. 


ROM the West Coast comes another 
Medalist this month. He is Mr. Gor- 
don C. Rude, from the State of Oregon. 
Portland, Oregon, is his home town, and it 
was at the Commerce High School that 
Miss Eva L. Von Berg and Mr. F. N. 
Haroun schooled him up to the 140-word- 
a-minute level. 
Mr. Rude attended Reed College, Port- 
land, majored in Political Science, and re- 
ceived his B.A. degree in 1947. During his 
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College war was de- 
“took time out for war.” He 
S. Naval 


attendance at the 
clared, and he 


was on active service in the U 


Reserve for a period of four years, and 
was discharged as Chief Yeoman. While 
on active duty he was engaged in court- 


martial reporting in the Tenth Naval Dis- 
trict, Seattle, Washington, for two years, 
and, what followed, his memorandum suc- 
cinctly terms “combat, Pacific.” 


MR. RUDE has held various clerical as 
well as secretarial positions in 


United 


private 


firms and also in the States Civil 


Service. He is now Official Reporter, 
Ninth Judicial District, Circuit Court of 


Oregon, serving Grant, Harvey, and Mal- 
heur counties. In additjon to his official re- 
porting, when time permits he 
lance work 


does free- 

Mr. Rude, too, lists as his hobbies music 
and reading. His leaning in the literary field 
is specific. He author: 
Rudolph Nargi. Anxiously awaiting ‘Harry 
Lee at Yale,” ‘Through Harry Lee With 
Gun and Camera,’ and ‘Harry Lee, Boy 
Explorer’ a 


says: “Favorite 


Some Interesting Names 


(Concluded from page 245) 


course, to bring “light” to the world through 
the teachings of Christ, and his name means 
just that—‘“light.” It is an old Roman 
name, and we find it masculinely as Lucius, 


Lucian, and Lucio; femininely as Lucia, 
Lucille, and Lucy; and surnamely as Lucca, 
and Lucas or Lukas. 

The name Catherine, spelled as often 


with an initial “K”’ as it is with a “C,” 
comes from the Greek, signifying “chaste,” 
or, more accurately, “pure.” This name 
has known many changes—<Kate, 
Katie, Kitty, Katrina, Trina, Cathleen, Col- 
leen, and even Cassie. 


also 


"THE Greeks have indeed given us many 
if our first names, and many of these come 
from human occupations as well as Olym- 
pian divinities. Take the following state- 
ment, for instance: “Gregory saw Theron 
get hurt and sent Angela for Jason while 
Theresa helped George carry Theron into 
the house.” Properly translated this could 
mean: “The watchman saw the 
hurt and sent a messenger for a 
while a harvester helped th 
the hunter into the house.” 


hunter get 
docto 
farmer carry 
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Gregory, the watchman, comes from a 
word that and zigtlant and 
is a name that has been adopted by seven 


teen popes. 


means awake 
We find it in such surnames as 
Gregg and McGregor. Theron, the hunter, 
is not a very common name, but still suf 
ficiently used to while 
Angela, the messenger, with a few excep 


deserve mention, 


tions like Angelo, confines itself largely to 
feminine forms. Angelina, Angelita, An 


Evangeline, and the surname 
Angell are some of these, though /Evanyge- 


gelica, Angie, 
line has an additional significance in that it 
means “a messenger bringing good news.” 
The element 
dentally, 


“angel” in this group, inci 
[ time, ac- 


quired a special meaning as a divine bein 


has, in the course of 


so that the messenger it implies is some 


times forgotten. Thus, Los Angeles, when 


defined, more often suggests a host of 
cherubic faces than an army of special 
delivery be VS. 


doctor, is more 


JASON, the 


defined as a 


accurately 
and back to the 
legend of the Golden Fleece, while Theresa, 
the harvester, 


lL sal ee 
neaie) 


y > 
LKOUCS 


is sometimes written Teresa, 


Tess, or Tessic. Finally, George, the farmer, 


goes back to the Greek roots of “earth” 


(compare the word “geography”) and 


“work,” and literally means one who works 


the earth. It is sometimes written Jorge 
and Geordie, and its feminine forms are 
Georgina, Georgette, Georgiana, and 


Georgia. 


Answers to “Rib-Tickler” Quiz 
on Page 230 


TEARS rOOTH 
BEARS SOOTH 
BOARS SOUTH 
BOORS SOUGH 
BOOTS LOUGH 
rOOTS LAUGH 


New Typewriter Alarm 


Foc “ALARM” for typists has been 
patented by a Detroit man. The de- 
vice rings a bell before the bottom of the 
sheet has reached. The invention 
makes use of a peripheral groove in the 
main roller of the typewriter, which is 
normally covered by typing paper. When 
the trailing edge of the paper has passed 
that groove the alarm is sounded:—The Na 
tional Shorthand Reporter 


been 
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| Over Tomorrow’s Shoulder 


JOHN SASSO 


| Reprinted from “House Beautiful” 
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The Whistle 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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| The King’s Sons 


| A Fable 


From “The Youth’s Instructor” 
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A. E. KLEIN 
_ For Use with Chapter One of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 
For Use with Chapter Two of the Manual 
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| Graded Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 
For Use with Chapter Three of the Manual 
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Copyright, 1926, by Charles Scribner's Sons) 





Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of the publishers 
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Did You Know That— 
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How Coffee Was Diseovered 


ARTHUR T. PIERSON ad 
In “Seed Thoughts for Public Speakers” 
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Actual Business Letters 


Home Study Courses 
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